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* cual or 3 Belles Wettres. 


REVIEW. 
From the London Atheneum. 


5 Lamb ; with & Skétchof hie Li 
n Talfoard, Eegii 2-yols. Moxon. 

seteieil chi first volume of this work. 

‘nine, @nths of it are filled with Lamb's 
have abundant materials for pleasant extract ; 
», i good set phrase, expressed our 
,# gentle-hearted Charles,’* we shall proceed 
The earlier letters were addressed 

_ ‘They had~been boys together at Christ's 


“Lamb,” says Mr. Talfourd, “ was junior to a 
far inferior to him in all) yj 


pay tre years, whe 

ic acquirements ;" traces, we thi 
and constrained deference arc discoverable 
hot the correspondence. The letters to Soushiey | 
je more of cordiality, but he speaks out most li : 
fn these to Manning—a somewhat later ac. 
Yet even in the eurliest there are some 


; 


jen - 
My alr ns in bona the home a new coat, lapeled, 
assures me every body wears 
now, Some are born fashionable, some 
and others, like your humble servant, 
test upon them. The togue has been 
is hitherte by modest degrees, foisti 


Se ae 


je upon mé thus in @ full tide of pean neiti 

econ pede ao Sk bag part of a man. My 

the other day, coming with 

ipina one-horse shay froin Hampstead : 

' m of four guifieas, some shillings and 

sand a bundle of customers’ measures, which 

were bank-notes. They did not shoot him, 

} they rode off; he addressed them with pro- 

taking a ee : ‘Gentlemen, I wish | 

of night, and we ére very much obliged to you, 

we hot used as ill!’ “And this is the cuckoo 

fs bad the audacity to foist pou me ten buttons 
and a black velvet collar.” 


oualiy is.a fine characteristic out-break :— 


Da {———!_ Iam afraid the world, and the camp, 
ithe wuiversity have spoiled him amongst then, "Tis 
had at one time a strung capacity of turning 
ing better. 1 knew him, and that not long 
ote Coleridge ; an which Lamb remon- 
"s sike (I never was more serious) 
me ridiculous any more by terming me gen- 
in print, or do it in better verses, it did well 
eons ego when I came to see you, and was 
om se gee at the time you wrote the lines, 
epithets ; but, besides that, the niean- 
is equivocal at best, and atmos alwa 8 
ed; the very quality of gentlonton 4s 
ent mt to such vile trampetmmgs, My sentiment is 
smn vanished, I hope my virtues have done suck. 
| 1B Searee think bat you meant it in. joke.” 
In the next edition (which Phoebus avert, and’ 
» other perp + maids also!) plezge to biot 
l, and substitute drunken. gged- 
canary odd-eyed, stuttering, rig other 
truly aad properly. to the gentle 
fon. And for Charles read T. se 
; om, oF. Bob, 
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wre 


Roy 
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ap- 


naaianeiticts — 
since, when he had a most warm heart. 7 am ashamed 


of the indifference 

I think the devil is Ima 
tions to that mar = ‘ 
est sympathy, ma: 


e's heart. I am under obi 
rmest friendship and hearti- 
p gony of sy raat be gn 


pbave, sometimes felt towards 7 


t of tie 
Mand great comfort to mé 


Tiere at cards with 
wig: Wide th i days, too, to'sa 
te t Taan, L was 
oe  . eae ae # 
co aie it, apd God bless you, 
This will be: evidenes-enough, to. 
knew him not, of that universal sympathy ae 
racterised the man. Lamb- saw, Clearly 
enodgh, the errors of his poor friendt-he would not, 
indeeed, recommend him even to the charitable notice 
of Soathers but, raonally, he clung to him all the 


own 
ha 


tien, ve 
father, meal times 





oh abit cat tN toting 

est to hitm, whith the force of habit had made dear; ar 
caught tremblingly hold of the past. He delighted, in- 
deed, to hear Coleridge talk of the distant and future; to 
see the palm trees wave, and the pyramids tower in the 
long perspective of his style ; and to catch the notes of 
a universal harmony trembling in his voice; bat the 

pleasure was only that of admiration unalloyed by onvy,y 
and of the generous pride of friendship. The tendency 
of his mind to deteet the beautiful and good in surround- 


all the cizeumstances ef his boyish days.” This j 
ment is verified by his letters :— 

“ T am going to change m ings, haying ienshate 
a hint that it would be. Bac boos i at our Lady's text 
feast. I have paftly fixed upon most delectable rooms, 
which. look out ( an you. stand a tiptoe) over = Gea’ 
Thames, and Pailgy hills, at the upper 
Bench walks, in the Temple. There I sha ‘i 
ptivacy of a house without the encumbrance, and shall 
be able to lock ee ee nee 
free converse with immortal mind, for my pres 
lodgings resemble a niinister's levee, I have. 
Lik te ion mane, th *ew) sinee I 
Like the town mouse, that’had iasted wittle, 
manners, I long to be 
dear self, witha»: 
new plan, I shall, be asa 
ee country; and ina 
tng, 
drnieot ai aye 
Wn tateek, Waney, 


7 four 
dise, Lundon, wluose 





ish| baron.: I 


ing things, to nestle rather than roam, was cherished by is 


pss By ty 
r of stairs as in’ 


yh inthe midst of encha.nt-} 





Stas 


“ Jive at No. 16, 
Breast % 
the.attic story for the air!: sr a 
agheabe yt 


vs, with small ee ick Sees 
epet bed for vat 


BL 


of * cities” and“ the basy haunts of men.” He 
hic ofan sini ad Some Hk 

“Por my athe Sab velbieis-t6 my Minded: 
ware, T must om s that I am.not romance-bit: about 


oredr ngs Joe Spay all ig said,): 
in. a oe iamates eee 
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In a bub nt letter to Wordsworthhe speaks more 
ser pon the same subject :— , 
Le ought before this te have replied to your very kind 







invitation Cumberland. With you and your sister 
I could y where; but Il am afraid whether I 
shall e ‘Able to afford so desperate a journey. + Se- 
parate the pleasure of your company, I @on’t now 


care if 1 never see a mountain in my life. I have passed 
all my days in London, until I have formed as many 
and intesse local attachmentsas any of you niountain- 
ers can. have done with dead nature. The lighted shops 
of the Strand and Ficet street, the innumerable trades, 
tradesmen, and customers, coaches, wagons, play- 
houses; all the bustle and wickedness round a 
_yent Garden; the watchmen, drunken scenes, 
e, if you awaké, at all hours of the nig 







ht: the 


a toe 
eectaiy of being dull in Ficet street ; the crowds, 


the-very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and 
pavements, the print-shops, the uld’ book-stalls, parsons 
cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of soups from 
kitehens; the pantomimes—London itself a pantomime 
aid-a masquerade—all these. things work themsclves 
into my mind, and feed me without a power of satiating 
me. The wonder of these sights impels me into night 
walks about her crowded streetsyand | pften shed tears 
in the motley Strand from ful joy at so much; life. 
All these emotions must be strange to you ; so are your 
rural emotions tome, But consider, what must [ bave 


beén doing all my life, not‘ to have lent great portions ‘ 


of my heart with usury tosuch scenes? —. 

04 My attachments are all local, purely local. I have 
no passion (or have had none since I was in love, and 
then RM was the spurious engendering of poetry and 
books,) to groves anu valleys. ‘The rooms where I was 
born, the furniture which has been before me all my life, 
a book-case which has followed me about like a faithful 
dog (only excesding him.in knowledge,) wherever 1 have 
moved—old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, where I 
have suoned myself, my old school—these are my mis- 
tresses—huve I not enough without your mountains? I 
do nét envy you, I should pity you, did I not know 
that the mind will make friends of any thing. Your 
sun, and moon, and skies, and hills, and‘lakes, affect me 
no more, or scarcely come to me in tore venerable cha- 
racters, than as a gilded room with tapestry and tapers, 
where I might live with handsome visible objects. |! 
consider the clouds above’me but asa roof beautifully 
painted, but unable to satisfy the mintf; and at last, like 
the pictures of the apartment of a connoisseur, unable to 
afford him any longer a pleasure. So fading upon’ me, 
from disuse, have been the beauties of nature, ag. they 
have been-confinedly called; so over fresh, and green, 
and warm, are all the inventions of men, and-assemblies 
of men in this great city.” 

He was, however, at 
lakes, and thus discourses of his journey :— 

“Since the date of my last letter, I. have been a tra- 
veller. A strong desire seized me of visiting remote 
regions. My first impulse was to go and visit Paris. 
It was a trivial objeetion to my aspiring mind that 1 did 
not understand a word of the language, since I certginly 
intend some ‘time in my life to'see Paris, and lly 
certainly intend never to learn the language ; therefore 
that could be no objection. * * My next scheme (for 
to my restless, ambitious mind London was become a 
bed of thorns,) was to visit the far-famed peak in-Derby- 
shire, where the devil sits, they say, without breeches, 
This_my purer mind rejected as indelicate. 
final resolve was, a teur to the lakes. I set out wit 
Mary to Keswick, without giving Coleridge any notice, 
for, my time being precious, did not admit of it. He 
received us with all the hospitality in tie world, and 
gave up his time to, show us all the wonders of the 
country. He dwells upon a small hill by the side of 
Keswick, in a comfortable house, quite enveloped on all 
sides by a net. of mountains: great floundering bears 
and monsters they seemed, all couchant and aslcep. Pie 
got in in the evening, traveling in a post chaise frou P'op- 


pee dy oe of a ine, which trans- 
muted all the mountains into tple, &c. &c. 
We thought we had got into faity la a. Hat that went 


off (and it never came again; while we stayed we had 
no more fine sunsets); and we entered Coleridge’s com- 
fortable stady just in the dusk, when the mountains were 






all dark. clouds upon their heads. Such an im 

salt y ceived od, ah of sight rhea pho 
do I suppose that I can ever-again. Glorious creatures, 
fine Skiddaw, &c. 1 shall never forget ye, 


how_ ye ak about that night, like an entrenchment ; 
to as it seemed, for the night, but promising 

t ye were to be secy in the morning. Coleridge had 
got a blazing fire in his study, which is a largq, antique, 


>. 


length persuaded to visit. the | 


| 


And ath 4 


rand his broad-breasted brethrems what a night! Here 


ilLshaped rocm, with agoold-fashioned organ, never play- 
ed upony big envagh for a church, shelves of scattered 
folios, an Eolian harp, and an old sofa, haif bed, &e. 
And all looking out upon the fading view.of Skiddaw 


we staid full three weeks, * —* 
up to the top of Skiddaw, and E have waded up the bed 
of Lodore. In fine, 1 have satisfied*myseif that there 
is such a thing as that which tourists call romaniie; 
which-I very mach suspe before: they make + ch | 
a splattering about it, and toss their splendid epithet 
around them, ‘till they give as dim a light as at four 
o’clock next morning the lumps do after.an. illumina- 
tgp. * #* After all, Fleet street and: the: Strand are 

ter places to live M for good and all.than amidst 
Skiddaw.. Still, I turn back to those great places where 
I wandered about, participating in their greatness. After 
all, could not live in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, 
two, three years among them, ba I must have a pro- 
spect of seeing Fleet street at the end of that time, or I 
should Mope and pine away, I know. Still, Skiddaw is 
a fine creattre. My habits are changing, | think, i. e. 
from drunk to sober. Whether I shall be happier.or no, 
femains tu be pfoved. 1 shall certainly be more hz bey 
in a*morning; but whether I shall not sacrifice the fat, 
and the marrow, and the kidneys, i. e. the night, glo- 
tious, care-drowning night, that heals‘ all our wrongs, 
pours wine into our mortifieations, changes the scene 
from indifferent and flat to bright and bri 


Here are extracts from two or three capital 
Manning :— ’ si 
Pre 

“ Dear Archimedes,—Thinge have gone on badly with 

thy ungeometricat friend; but they are on the torn. My 


old housekeeper has showed signe of convalescence, and 
will shortly resume the power of the keys, so I shan’t 





eve clambered 











which promotes tranguillity. Have leisure now to an- 
ticipate seeing thee again.. Have been taking leave of 
tobaceo in a rhyming address. Had thought that vein 
had long since closed up. Find I can-rhyme and reason 
too. “Phink of studying mathematics, to restrain the 
fire of my genius, which G. D. recommends.” Have fre- 
quent bleedings at the nose, which shows plethoric. 
May try the sea myself, that great scene of wonders. 
Got incredibly sober and regular: shave oftener, and 
hum a tune, to signify cheerfulness and gallantry. 

“ Suddenly distleed to sleep, having taken a quart of 
peas, with bacon and stout. Will not refuse nature, 
who has done such things for-me! 

“ Nurse, don’t call me unless Mr. Manning comes.— 
What, the gentleman in spectacles ?}~Yes. 

“S.turday, hot noon.” 


“ Man of many snipes,—I will sup with thee, Deo vo- 
lente, et diabolo nolente, on Monday night, the 5th of 
January, in thé new year, and crash a cup to the infant 
century. 

“A word of two of my progress. Embark at six 
o’clock in the morning, with a fresh gale, on.a Gam- 
bridge one-decker; very cold till eight at night; land 
at St. Mury’s light-house, muffins and coffee upon table 
(@rany other curious production of Turkey or both In- 
dies), snipes exactPy at nine, punch to commence at ten, 
with argument; difference of opinion is expected to take. 
place abuut eleven; perfect unanimity, with some hazi- 
ness and dimness, before twelve. N. B. My single affec- 
ption is not so singly wedded to snipes; but the curtous 
and epicurean eye would also take a pleasure in behold- 
ing a delicate and well chosen assortment of teals, orto- 
lans, the unctivus and palate-soothing flesh of geese, wild 
and tame, nightingales’ brains, the sensurinm of a young 
sucking pig, or any other Christmas dish, which f inate 
to the Judgment of you and the cusk of Gonville.” 


“Cc, L.” 


“ Not a sentence, not a syllable of Trismegistus shall 
be lost through my neglect. I.em his word,banker, his 
store-keeper of puns and syllogisms. You cannot con- 
ceive (and if Trismegistus cannot, no man.can) the 
strange joy which I felt at the receipt of a letter from 
Paris. .It seemed to give me a learned importance, 
which placed me above all who bad not Parisian corre- 
spondents. Believe that I shall carefully husband every 
scrap, which will save you the trouble of memory when 

ou come back. You cannot write things so trifling, 
them only be about Paris, which 1 shail not treasure. 

In particular, I must haye parallels of actors ard 
actresses ‘J must be tuld if any building in Paris is at 
all —. to St. Paul’s, which, contrary to the usual 
mode of that part of our nature called admiration, | have 








‘the first con 


be cheated of my teu and liquors. Wind in the west,} 


| There is a Tartar-man now exhibiti 


ESTE. 
ten o'clock, ever since it has aie 
~~ noon FE casually glaneg upe 
nger has, not much taste f 
night walk com wa. 
aring Cross, for lighting, 
and coming withou rt the ratt 
the cheerfulness'of shops? Haye y 
ull pal YA! isihas good as hangin 


Lenina 










































2 sgn ate . ae this xp © of 
fairly pat you to, as your letters will not 
my proper pleasure, but are to serve as mem 
notices, helos for a short memor: ' 
ing recollection, for yourself on 
ter was just what a letter should be, cramm 
funny. Every part of it pleased ne, fi Ps 
Paris, and your philosophical ence. ior’ 
stung me. You cannot stir from y« 
know the language ? What the devil- 
but word-trumpets! are men all tongue as 
— a that you and I profess te 
thing about, no faces, Sag 
atsurdity, ® ind oti rate aa 
abstract idea of d women, no sin 
similitude to English! Why, thouweursel, 
your account of your landing aud receptios 
(1 forget how you spell it, it was s 
the Eighth’s time,) was exactly in that: 
which strong impressions inepire, (writing 
man, I write as a Frenchman id). 
me as if I should die with joy at the 
foreign country. It is the nearest: 
grown man can substitute for that unk 
he can never know, the pleasure of tf 
into life from the womb.” ie 


Mr. Manning was now Tesolately 
adventure, on which Lamb writes:—~ 
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“ The general scope of your letter afforded 
itions of insanity, but some particalar point 
escruple, For God’s sake don’t think.any mon 
pendent Tartary.’ What are you fo doa 
Ethiopians? Is there no lineal descendant 
John? Is the chair empty? Is the sword! 
Depend upon it they ’ll never make you 
long as any branch of that great Y 
tremble for your Christianity. Read Sido 
ville’s travels to cure you, or come overis 





























ta PY, 





Come and talk with him, and hear what 
Indeed, he is no very favourable in 
trymen! But perhaps the best thing you 
try to get the idea out of your head. For! 
repeat to yourself every night, after. you hay 
prayers, the words Independent Tartaty, It 
artary, two or three times, and associa 
Hthe idea of oblivion, (‘tis Hugtley’s met 
memories,) or say, Independent, Inde 
already got an independence? That 
of the old puritans, pun-divinity.. Mya 
what a sad pity it would be to bury such 
countries, among nasty, unconversable, hor 
Tartar people! Some say they are cannibals 
conceive a Tartar fellow’eating my friend, | 
the cool malignity of mustard and vin 
*tis the reading of Chaucer has mis! f you 
stories about Cambuscan, and the ring, and! 
brass. Believe me, there are no such thimg 
poet's invention ; but if there were sucht 
as old Chaucer sings, I would up behing 
horse of brass, and frisk off for Prest 
But these are all tales; a horse of brass! 
a king’s daughter never talked with birds! 
tars, really, are a cold, insipid, smouchey, 
be. sadly moped (if you are not eaten), a 
Pray try and oure yourself. Take hellebor 
sel is Raw "twas none of my thought 
Shave yourself ofieger. Eat no saffron, fors 
contract a terrible Tartar-like yellow. Ei 
the fiend. Eat nothing that gives the heait-t 
the upper lip. Go about like an Eurepent 
books of voyages (they are nathiog. but Ii 
and then a romance, to keep the fancy # 
all, don’t go to any sights of wild beasts. 4 
your ruin, Accustom yourself to write 
on common subjects, to your friends in Ep 
as are.of a moderate understanding.” By 


Better still is his fictitious letter of nem 
tant correspondent,” Manning, which is fa 
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looked up to with unfading wonder, every morning at 


Land most discriminating satire :— 


a .. - 


Te Pouriat Of Beiles Bettres, 
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trodden into 
anged; your 
om —my- 

you), those 


‘the western world : 
~ ane of the few that re aly, - 
aut On ch. 
“silvery By gray. Mary has ‘been I sbey and 
rs—she desired to be, buried in the silk 
gent her. Rickman, that you remember ive 
ne, now walks out SUPT .a serv tid 
“t. Martin Burney old | 
aged woman knocked at my door, and pre. 
, nequaintance : it was long before I had 
ant cognition of her; but at last together 
out to be Lbuisa, the daughter of Mrs. Top. 
ly Mrs. Morton, who had been Mrs, Rey- 
sserly Mrs. Kenney, whose first husband was 
ti matic writer of the last century. St. 
‘arch is a heap of ruins; the Monument isn’t 
» high as knew it, divers parts being suc- 
take Rawk 


- 


re 
pi 


PB 


which the ravages of time had 
rous; the horse at Charing Cross is gone, 
whither. * * Poor Godwin!’ I was 
hg: Fixed other day in Cripplegate charch- 
hehe are some verses upon it writien by Miss 
) if I thought good enough | would send 
was one of those who would have hailed your 
"ect with boisterous shouts and clamours, bat 
sent gratulations of a philosopher anxious 
as leading to happiness—but his 

his theories are ten feet deep in Cripple- 
Coleridge is just dead, having lived just 
io close the eyes of Wordsworth, who paid 
‘> nature but a week or two before—poor Col., 
days before he died-he wrote to a bookseller, 


te 
¥ 


a 


. i on the ‘Wanderings of Cain,’ in 
Pet is said he has left behind him 

forty thousand treatises in criticism, meta- 
and divinity, bat few’ of them in a state of com- 
bo, They are now destined, perhaps, to wrap up 
ss You see what mutatiyns the busy hand of time 
duced, while you have Consumed in foolish volun- 
parile that time which might have gladdened your 

s—benefited your country ; but reproaches are use- 
ap the wretched reliques, my friend, as 
can, and come to your old home.” I will 
and.dry to recognise you. We will shake 

together, and talk of old things.” 


q y sketch of the booksellers is a piece of terrible 
‘a y At was addressed to Mr. Bernard Barton :;— 


yourself on the world without any rational 
ir support, beyond what the chance employ of book- 
would afford you}! > 
Throw. yo rather, my dear sir, from the steep 
in tock, slap-dash headiong upou iron spikes. If 
lave but five consolatory minutes between the desk 
ie bed, make mach of them, and live a gentury in 
the turn slive to the booksellers. They 


r t : 


we 


» 
ae 


= 
Se 

ot, 

=r, 


ere 


erk and Taitars when they have poor authors ut}, 


eck. Hitherto you have been at arm’s length 

n. Come not within their grasp. I have known 

‘Mithors want for bread, some repining, faers en- 

6 Dlested security of a sponging-house, all agreé- 

att yhad rather ise Ldiloter e taeth—lied not? 

Pitan the things they were. I have known some 

to go, mad, one dear friend Jiterally dying 

fe. You know not what a rapacious set 

llers ate, Ask oyen Southey, who (a single 

f) bas made a fortune by book-drudgery, what 

J them. O you know not, may you never 

pm miseries of subsisting by authorship! *Tis 

Pappen toa situation like yours or mine; 

fety, woiee than alf-slavery to be a bookseller’s 

to drudge: your brains for—pots of ale and 

mation, to change your FREE THOUGHTS an 

NUMBERS a at TASK-WoRK. The 

hate u reason I take to be, that con- 

to hades, in which the master gets all the 

_jereier or silversmith, for instaiice), and the 

, who really does the fine work, is in the 

mand : in our work the world gives all the credit 

: consider as their journcymen, and 

do they hate us, and cheat us, and oppress us, 

um Wring the blood of us out, to put another six- 
Mtheir mechanic ponches.” 


Te 80 many pleasant letters yet offering their 
ishs, that we inust content ourselves with string- 
Serther two or three anecdotes and opinions :— 


wesc Lil “T think public reading rooms the 
me of educating young men. Solitary readiisg is 





apt to give the headache. ‘Besides, who knows that 
you do read ?” 


your honest, face-to-face countenance again? Your fine 
dog matical, skeptical face by punch-light? 91! one 
glimpse of the human face, ad shake of the human 
and, is better than whole reams of this ‘cold, thin cor- 
F dence; yea, uf more worth then all the letters 
at-have sweated the fingers of sensibility, from Ma- 
Sévigné to Sterne and Shenstone.” 


for oneself, is the pleasure of persuading a friend to 
buy it. It tickles one with the image of an impradency, 
without the penalty usually annexed.” ; 


This seleétion, considering that it has been mado in 
haste, from a single volume, will be considered good 
earnest of what the complete work promises to be. 


—=>—_ 


EDITOR’s TABLE. 


The Ninth Bridgewater Treatisé, so called, 
from the pen of Mr. Babbage, has excited some 
curiosity. As but eight were authorised by the 
duke, some reason was required for the issue 
of the ninth ;-we find it to be a spontaneous 
effort of the author, without compensation from 
the duke’s fund, or authority for taking™his 
name.. The Spectator informs us that + 


“The primal origin of this voluntary volume, is an 
opinion -fermally put forth by Mr. Whewell, in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, that mathematical aud mecha- 
pnical philosophers are not_lkely to afford much help to 
the natural theologian. Feeling for the credit of ‘hi 
order,’ Mr. Babbage determintd to voluntecr -an adit. 
tional treatise, which, though not strictly enti to the 
generic designation of * Bridgewater,’ or (whith is more 
important) to any share in the famous legacy, might be 
justified’ in assuming the name ih consequence of the 
similarity of its purpose, 
“It will have been gathered that the Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise is of a very fragmentary nature, and must 
of necessity be deficient in that conviction which is im- 
pressed by a lung concatenation uf causes and a great 
accumulation of instantial proofs. Neither is this want 
atoned for by mastery of thevlogical science, or by ocea- 
sivnal felicity of illustration, On the contrary, if faith 
were likely to be shaken by philosophical disquisitions, 
(which we do not believe,) the work of Mr. Ba 
would be liable to induce skepticism in very close think- 
ing minds, nyt by the arguments adduced by the author— 
for of his right views and intentions there can be no ques- 
tion—but by the injpressions which his facts and the 
fallacy of his arguments are.likely to leave behind.” 


The London Athenzeam is not more 


compli- 
mentary :—.» : 


“a 


“ The fragmentary character of this work deprives it 
of all claim to the title of treatise; it is little better than 
a congeries of speculations suggested by the calculating 
machine, and we doubt if the publication will tend to 
advance Mr. Babbage’s fame.” 


The Messrs. Harpers published The Doctor, 
that curious compound of quaintness and good 
sense, before the work was completed, com- 
pressing the three first London volumes into 
oie. The fourth is now publishéd, and we féar 
the New York edition- will consist of oné thick 


¢|duodecimo and one thin, unless, indéed, the 


wholé is. reprinted, and=formed into two of 


“ The Doctor is concluded, The fourth volame is dis. 
tinguished by the same qualities as we noted in the 
third; though there are fewer ‘good stories,’ Tess of 
‘shrewd, sensible, or touching observations,’ and more 
of odd, out-of-the-way learning and ‘ of self-sufficient and 
egotistical cénceits.’ Asa whole, therefore, it is infe- 
rior to the former ; for the author seems to have exhaust- 
ed his matter, or himself, But there are u few scattered 
chapters on medical topics which form a connected sub- 
pject, and’ are carious for their learning, interesting for 
their facts, and not uninstractive for the suggestions 
they open up. ‘The irreligion attributed to the profes. 
sion, the effect of <asdical avodien on gifferent disposi- 





tions, the public estimate of Jew physicians, and the 


Letter Writing.—“When shall I catch a gtimpse of, 


Boygains.—“ Next to the pleasure of buying a bargain’ 


equal size. .A critic says of the new parts— : 


actual extent of theit-skill in olden times, as well, 
dubious practices of which members of the 
have been suspected: in-all former ages. It. | 
question with many minds, whether the eond! 
mankind really advances—whether one age, 
ing paid to the keenness of the fe vu 


endarance, is any ‘happie th waaie : 
to shake off the bonds how. i 


0 of custom, so 2s to be able lode. ~ 
cide upon this point; but we should incline to think that 
both rich and poor are better off how than in the times - 
when (as appears from ero ne and CXXIE) the” . 
great were obnoxious to polson at every meal; and the 
poor to be experimented upon alive, or to be ki not . 
for thaextension of science, but for the benefit of some 
individual king or peer.” _ 
A new work, in three latge volumes, hes 
appeared in New York with the title of “Me- __ 
noirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts. of - 
Géneral Lafayette, published by his Family,” . . 
__ Duten’s Memoirs,— Weare constantly asked - 
if there are not other memoirs sitnilar in cha-~ 
racter to those of Wraxall, which have been so 
universally read and approved. Wé answer that 
books of so much entertainment and ‘historical 
instruction combined are very tare, but the 
“ Memoirs of a Traveller now in Retirement,” 
by M. Dutens, which in its. day. was one of the 
most popular ever issued, the-model-on which - 


_| Sir Nathaniel formed his style of narration, we 


consider even more amusing; we have had it 
on our list for some timé, and’ shall-take an 
early occasion to present it in_our pages. ; 
was translated from the French. under the su- 
perintendencé of the author, and published in 
London in 1803; Wraxall did not appear till 
1815, when M. Dutens was almost forgotten; 
both have recently been revived by the British © 
, publishers. “M. Datens saw intimately almost 
every. European court, being employed as prin- 
cipal or secretary.in many important missions 
from . Britain ; though of French” origin, he 
adopted England as his country, and seems to 
have been a courtier: of honest intentions, whe” 
has made honest record of extraordinary scenes 
and people, which might not improperly be 
called.Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. 


Candléur.—An honest brewer divided ‘his liquor into 
three: classes—strong-tabie, common-table, and lamen- 
table. This, at least, was honest. =e ~ 

King George I—A German nobleman was one day 
‘congratulating this monarch on his being sovereign of 
Great Britain and of Hanover. “Rather,” said*he, “zon 
gratulate me on having sucha subject in one as New- 
ton, and such a subject in the other as Leibnitz.* 

Facilities to’ Insolvency.—Mr. Strang, when in Ger- 
many, was told that aff individual in Hambargh makes. 
@ regular business and a very comfortable livelihood 
from manufacturing sets of falso books for unprincipled_ 
debtors. ; Se 

When every shopkeeper had a sign hanging out be. ~ - 
' fore his door, a dealer in snaff and tobacco in Edinburgh 
, carried on a large trade, especially in tobacco; for his 
| shop was greatly frequented by sailors from the ships ia 
i the river, In the course of time, a person of the name, 
{ of Farr opened a shop nearly opposite, and hung out his — 
; sign, inscribed, “The best tobacco by Farr.” This at- 
tracted the attention of the sailors, who left the wld shop 
"fo buy “ the best tobacco by far.” ‘Tho old shopkeeper, 
observing that his opponent obtained much custom by 
his sign, bad a new one ‘pat up at his door, inscribed, - 
“Far better tobacco ea tobacco by Farr.” 
This had its effect ; his trade returned, and finally hia” 


a 





opponent was obliged to give up business. ts 
Some very curious anecdotes have been collected and 
4on, whe succeeded to the title of Lord Bridgewater. 
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Tye Pournal ot Belles Merten. 














The writer says :—* Those who haye once seen—nay, 
those who have never seen this meagre personage drag 
himself along, supported by two huge lackeys, with his 
eager. -loaf hat slouched down over his eyes, cannot fail 
to recognise him. An immense fortune enables him to 
gratify thé most extravagant caprices that ever passed 
through the head of a rich Englishman. If he be lent 
a book, he carries his politeness sv far as to send it back, 
ox rather have it conducted home, in a carriage. He 


_ gives orders that two of his most stately steeds be ca- 


parisoned under one of his chariots, and the volume, 
réclining at ease in milord’s landau, arrives, attended 


by four footmen in costly livery, at the door of its as-. 


touniied owner. Hlis carriage is frequently to be seen 
filled with his dogs. He bestows great care on the feet 
of these dogs, and orders them boots, for which he pays 
as dearly as for hisown. Lord Bridgewater’s costame 
isan excellent one for the bootmaker; for besides the 
four feet of liis dogs, the supply of his'own two feet must 
give constant employment to several operatives. He 
pats on @ new pair of bootsevery day, carefully preserv- 
isig those he has‘once worn, and ranging them in order ; 
he commands that’ none shall toach them, but takes 
himself great pleasure in observing how much of the 
yeur he has each day 
béots. Lord Egerton is a man of few acquaintance, and 
very few of his countrymen have got as far as his dining- 
hall. His table, however, is constantly set out with a 
dozen covers, arid served by a suitable attendance. Who 
then are his privileged guests? No Jess than a dozen 
of favourite dogs, who daily partake of milord’s dinner, 
seated very gravely in armed chairs, each with a napkin 
round his neck, and a servant behind tv attend to his 
wants. These honourable quadrupeds, as if grateful for 
such delicate attentions, comport themselves during the 
time of repast with a decency and decorum which would 


‘do more than honour to a party of gentlemen ; but if, by 


chance, one_of them should, without due consideration, 
obey the-natural instinct of his appetite, and transgress 
any one. of the rules of good manners, his punishment 
is at hand. ..You, perhaps, gentle reader, suppose that 
corporul punishment is meant, but no—you are mis- 
taken, *tis in his self-love that the offender is, punished. 
The day following the day of his offence, the dog dines, 
and even dines well: but not at milord’s table, and as 
becomes a dog to-dine; banished to the antechamber, 
and dressed in livery, he eats in- sorrow the bread of 
shame, and picks the bone of mortification, while his 


place at table remains vacant till his repentance has. 


merited a generous pardon! We have not been able to 
fearn what dress Lurd Egerton puts on his domestics 


- when he has cause to be dissatisfied with their services. 


The Whims of Genius.—Haydn, when he sat down to 
compose, always dressed himself with the utmost care ; 
had his heir nicely powdered, and put on his best suit. 
Frederick II. bad given him a diamond ring, and Haydn 
declared, that if he happened to begin without it, he 


could not semmon a single idea. He cuuld write only © 


on the finest paper, and was as particular in forming his 
notes as if he had been engraving them on a cupper- 
plate. ‘After all these minute preparations, he began 
by choosing the theme of his subject, and fixing. into 
what keys he wished to modylate, and he varied the 
action, as it were, of his subject, by imagining to him. 
self the incidents of some little adventure or romance. 
Gluck, when he felt himself in a humour for composing, 
had his piano-furte carried into a beautiful meadow, and, 
with a botile of champagne on each side of him, trans- 
ported his imagination to Elysium. Sarti, a man oi 
gloomy imegination, preferred the funeral stillaess of a 
spacious room, dimly lighted by'a single lamp. Cima- 
roza delighted in hoise and mirth: surrounded by a 
pariy of gay friends, he conéeived his operas; and, as 
the ideas presented themselves, he seized and embodied 


by viewing the state of his 


they. In'this way he planned that beautiful comic}. 


opera, “Il Matrimonia Segreto.” Paesiello comppsed 
his “ Barbiere dé Seviglia,” and “ La Molinara,” in bed. 

And Sacehini declared, that he never had moments of 
inspiration except his two favourite cats were sitting 
one on edch shoulder. 

“You are the very person I wanted,” said a lady at 
a ball the other day to an officer; “ you must dance 
Miss ——. Come, Ill introduce yon to her.” « Excuse 
me, | am no dancer.” “Oh, bat you can’t refuse now. 
She is a pretty girl, and has a fortune of thirty thousand 
dollars." “Why, really 1 am not a marrying man my- 
self—but if your ladyship please, PU mention her to our 
mess.” 

Were an Englishman required to. show the highest 
degree of melody in prose, of which his language is sus. 
ceptible, he would: probably select his specimens of it 
from Mr. Gibbon's history. If he were called upon to 
produce instances of its happiest phrases, or most point- 
ed and descriptive epithets, he could not have recourse 
to a richer sturehouse, He might also confidently ask, 
whether ancient or modern literature can show a history 
so learned, written in such luminous method, or replete 
with such exquisite geographical lore as Mr. Gibbon's, 
Nothing of the kind equals his biting notes. But he 
‘has great defects; his insidious attack upon Christian- 
ity, is a crime; his too frequent obscenity deserves tlie 
severest reprobation ; he is almidst sivaye-eppoes he 
ad is very often obscure. 

——— 
List of New Reis pelted tn: Lomtense Oe 
v1 \ latest dates. 

The Bard, by Gray, with Illustrations, from Drawings 
by the Hon. vagy es Talbot, crown 8vo. Snarley. 
ow, or the Dog Fiend, by the author of “ Peter’Simple,” 
vols, Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford, 3 vols. 8vo. Im- 

pressions at Home. and Abroad, b J. R. O'F la 

Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. The Widow's fforing, by the ate 
W.. Pitt Scargill, 2 vols. 8vo, Wellesley’s tches, 
Vol. IV., 8vo. Travels in Palestine and Syria, by ‘. 
Robinson, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. Narrative of Captain J. 
Fawckner’s Travels in West Africa; 12mo. The Bride 
of Messina, a Tragedy, from Schiller, by G. Irvine, 8yo. 
The Life of John Thelwall, by his’ Widow, Vol. I. 8vo. 
The Nutoralist's Library, Vol. XVIIL.: foreign Butter. 
flies. Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his 


Life, by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 2 vols. 8vo. Whewell 
on University Education. ~ 


REMKETANORS. BY MAIL... 
£F Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 


confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the Sack. ae $ 


July 12,—James Magoffin, U. &. 1. Of, ft. Etophene, Ale. 
Pong ag Scott, Nashville, Te. 
Aug. 5,—R. W, Sales, Dayton, Ohio. 


+ Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 


by letting us know the individual subseribers 
wha should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes stat to shape who 
have paid. 


—_—- _ 


; 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. ° 
a 


_ We receive repeatedly, letters dated with the name of 
the town without county of state mentioned. As the 
names of towns are 
this loose kind of direction subjects us to a great deal 
of trouble. In all cases the state, and in many the 
county should be noted. 

Anether inconvenience is asking us to change the 
direction of a subscriber to such a a utiheat ail 
the present direction, so that it is sometimes impossi 
to make the change, The proper direction in such 
cases is as follows: — 








wi anoDE . eee ite. A, 


great favour, and save much unpleasant.feeling, | 


Eth acs ah: haar hone tho ‘direction ALABAMA.— 


duplicated in many of the states,| 





















































































Faw reeny, J. 3. Metotyre Sete! 


NEW YORE.” 


New Youx, Peter Hin, 
West Point, J. H. Holt. 2,04 
Evpson, P. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ~ 
Mavucn Cuong, Wi ES 
Lancasrer, James F, Filo. 
Easton, J P. Deringer. 
i z, W. L. Pos P 

- Mowrrosz, W. L. Post, P, 

Yors, D, Small, P. M.. Ms 
_Prrrsauren, Johnston & Stock 
Cra. rG, Matthew Smit 






OHIO.—Cincinnati, Corey & FP 
& Alexander Flash. 
Coromavs, J. N. Whiting. 
Maomes, John E. Hunt, P, 
Srevzenvitie, J. & B. Ty 
ZanesviL_E, Adam P 
n,| MARYLAND. ee 
Battimore, N. Hickman. 5a 
- Annapouia, J. Greene, P. Mie ; 
_ Camsripez, C. Lecompie, P. Ms 
Darnestown, L. W. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.” - 
biome Crry, Frank 
ALExanparis, W. Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.— -D. 


Norvoxg, R. C. Bardlay,—U, I 
Bourdon, 


Perrexssura, A. N. 





Portsmoura, U. H. Forbes & : 
mesa pe John Coakl 
Niversity oF Virginia, 
poe Nea fe 
18V1 John M, Campbell. . 
bis ESSER. ” w . 
ASHVILLE, White & Norvell, 
Lex John W. Tra 

NORTH CAROLINA. as 

on rt sas See & Haghes, — 
AYETTEVI M, 

SOUTH CAROLINA.” cia 
’ Cnaarceston, John P. Beile. 
Campen, A. Young, ~~ 
Cotumsia, B; D. Plant. 
Sumrervitie, H. Ha 

GEORGIA.—Avausra, TA Peat : 
acer W.T. Williams. 

MISSISSIP 

Matton, © *, Beaumont. 

Granp Guu, William Ms. o yt 
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ae 34 






Wa. Jr, 
Haw Bern We Relies & 6 


Wiroiam Henry, Peter MN. 
maa pig ming aso rae 















Change A, B.'s * Library” fat = to- 
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